3jo                        CLEMENCEAU
the Nativity, which Clemenceau has made his favourite
corner, Tree trunks support the roof of branches. It
opens out on to the sea; the sound of the water-spouts
and the waves is borne in gently by the breeze. . . .
' So Stresemann is coming to Paris,' says Clemenceau.
' Will they decorate the town with flags ?'
He takes my arm.   ' Come and see my nest. . . .'
We take a few steps in the sand, and suddenly he orders,
' Stop! Stoop down!'
He separates a clump of underbrush. I find myself
staring into a downy crater filled with horrid little heads
from which eyes stand out in the form of violet-coloured
tumours.
' It's cost me sixteen thousand francs to build dykes
for my garden. Otherwise the ocean would have swal-
lowed it. . . .'
A terrace surrounds the shore. We walk through
yellow iris. ' Just look at that. They grow all over the
place. I can't sit down anywhere without an iris growing
between my feet. . . .'
We sit down on a wooden bench worn and scarred by
the sea-winds.
' Let's dream,' says Clemenceau.
'About what?' I ask.
' The Brotherhood of Man.'
Albert appears behind the bench. ' Monsieur le
President, lunch is ready.'
' Splendid,' says Clemenceau,' That dream gave me a
hollow feeling. Let's eat.'